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ARGENTINA. May 21.—The President met the President of Brazil 
at the official opening of a road and railway bridge between the two 
countries. 


AUSTRALIA. May 13.—The Prime Minister, speaking on the British 
sterling balances, said that the dollar position had grown much worse 
than had been expected, owing to the drain on both lent and earned 
dollars, and Britain was being forced to buy on a seller’s market. Other 
problems arose from the agreement with the U.S.A. that sterling 
balances might be converted into dollars after June 30. Sterling 
balances could not be written off; somebody must pay them. The {£25 
million recently offered to Britain was a contribution for services 
rendered to Australia by the Navy. 


AUSTRIA. May 12.—The four-Power commission on the Austrian 
treaty met in Vienna and decided to appoint a committee of experts to 
examine ‘“‘concrete facts” in relation to the definition and disposal of 
German assets. 

May 24.—The Vienna People’s Court sentenced to death 3 former 
Nazi leaders for executing anti-Nazis just before the end of the war. 


BURMA. May 19.—U Aung San, Vice-President of the interim 
Government, presented a draft of the new Constitution to a convention 
in Rangoon of the Anti-Fascist People’s Freedom League. The 
principal points were: (1) Burma to be an independent sovereign 
republic known as the Union of Burma, comprising all areas within 
British Burma and also the Karenni States (now a British protectorate) 
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if these agreed to enter. Within the Union of Burma there would be 
Union States, Autonomous States, and national areas. (2) The Union 
Legislature to be called the Union Assembly and consist of 2 Houses, 
a Chamber of Deputies and a Chamber of Nationalities. (3) The head 
of the Union to be a president elected for 4 years by both Chambers, 

May 20.—U Aung San, in a speech to the A.F.P.F.L. convention 
said he thought it would be impracticable to proceed at once to a 
Socialist State. A capitalist economy could not be avoided as an 
intermediate stage, but it would not be allowed to dominate the 
country, and as a preparation for State Socialism the Constitution 
would provide that all mineral wealth, the forests, natural power, 
railways, posts, and telecommunications were national property. 

May 21.—It was announced that a financial agreement had been 
reached with Britain by which Britain would contribute £12 million 
towards the deficit in the 1946-47 Budget and £18,375,000 for re- 
habilitation in 1947. 

May 23.—The A.F.P.F.L. convention passed a resolution approving 
the draft constitution and declaring its firm resolve to proclaim Burma 
an independent sovereign republic. 


CANADA. Muy 15.—The Minis’ 9f Finance, in a speech at Monte- 
bello, said that the world shortage o: U.S. dollars placed a great respon- 
sibility on the U.S.A. for leading the way in the reduction of tariffs and 
the removal of restrictive import practices. Many countries short of 
U.S. dollars would remain short unless other steps were taken to make 
available to them an adequate supply of such dollars. Canada had a 
double interest in’ the reduction of the U.S. tariff; firstly, her own 
exports to the U.S.A. would benefit; and secondly, European countries 
would be able to export more and so be in a position to buy more in 
North America. He believed the next few years would be of crucial 
importance in the field of international financial relations, and he main- 
tained that the non-discriminatory trade policies contemplated through 
the International Trade Organization could be adopted only if other 
countries had free access to the U.S. market. 


CHINA. May 21.—It was learned that the Communists, in attacks on 
railway communications, had taken Changli, on the Mukden-Peking 
line and Kungchuling on the Mukden-Changchun line. 

May 23.—Communist forces were reported to be nearing Changchun, 
which was nearly isolated, and also to be advancing south towards 
Szepingkai, 120 miles north of Mukden. They had cut the railway 
north of Mukden and west of Peking. 


EGYPT. May 18.—The Prime Minister issued a statement in reply to 
Mr. Bevin’s reference to Egypt in his speech on May 16 saying that ‘‘the 
continued presence of British troops infringes on the sovereignty of our 
free and independent nation ... we demand unanimously that these 
troops be completely and immediately withdrawn and that this with- 
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drawal be not dependent on the revision of an old treaty or the con- 
clusion of a new one ... The 1936 treaty was concluded in special 
circumstances which no longer exist. The war which was imminent 


' ended long ago. In this and other connections the 1936 treaty has ful- 
| filled its objects. We cannot accept the continuation in force of a treaty 
which is contrary to the U.N. Charter, and I am sure that no member 


State of the United Nations will agree to forcing us to accept foreign 
troops in our territory. In the Sudan Britain has pursued a policy with 
a view to encouraging the Sudanese to recede from Egypt. This policy 
is hostile to both Egypt and the Sudan. The unity of Egypt and the 
Sudan is the will of the people of the Nile Valley. The freedom of the 
Sudanese has never been, and will never be, impaired by this unity. . . 
Unity will enable the Sudanese to run their own affairs in the way they 
themselves deem best, the British troops in the Sudan are the result of 
the earlier British occupation of Egypt. These troops have no more 
right to stay in the Sudan than they have to stay in Egypt.” 


FRANCE. May 13.—The Prime Minister announced that he had 
taken over direct responsibility for food administration. 

Workers in flour mills in Paris went on strike, and the mills were 
requisitioned by the Government. 

May 14.—General Juin, Chief of the General Staff, was appointed 
Resident General in Morocco. 

May 15.—General de Gaulle, speaking at Bordeaux, said that the 
destiny of France, and, to a great extent, of the whole world, depended 
on what happened in France’s overseaterritories. The loss of them would 
cost France her independence; “‘to keep them and to make them live is 
to remain great.’ It would not be sufficient to make an arrangement 
under which each territory could develop its own personality. The 
French Union must be a union, and consequently include institutions, 
of a federal character, common to all the members. But the para- 
mountcy of France in certain matters must be maintained, and she 
herself must have a régime which guaranteed ‘‘continuity, impartiality, 
and authority.”” The present régime possessed none of these. 

After referring to “the plotting of those who, in seeking to dislocate 
the Union, serve other interests than those of France,” he explained the 
form which he considered the Constitution of a strong France and of the 
Union should take. The Chief of State must be elected in such a 
manner that he would represent not a group of parties, but France and 
the Union. 

May 16.—The Government agreed to pay the flour mill workers 
higher bonuses, and they returned to work. Metal workers in Paris 
demonstrated, demanding a production bonus of 10 francs an hour. 

The Foreign Minister, in a statement to the press on the Moscow 
conference, said that while the differences between the 4 countries had 
been brought clearly into the light, the magnitude of the failure of the 
conference should not be forgotten, and he pointed out that time was 
not working in favour of an agreement. He thought the three issues on 
which the conference had foundered were economic unity, reparations, 
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including reparations from current production, and the level of industry, 
The three were closely linked since, for example, the level of industry 
would depend on the amount of reparations to be met from current 
production, and both these questions directly influenced the amount of 
German coal available for expert. France, as supplier of ore, was 
directly concerned with the steel production figures. The view of the 
Government was that the first approach to these problems must be 
statistical and that they required study by a group of experts before 
they could be tackled by the Ministers. 

Speaking of the German problem, he pointed out that France was no 
longer free to act as a mediator as she had done in conferences on the 
treaties with Germany’s allies, when her vital interests were not 
involved. Conciliation would become increasingly difficult as time 
went by. He said the impending negotiations on trade agreements 
between the French and the Anglo-American zone had no ulterior 
intention. They might well be completed by corresponding negotiations 
with Russia and her zone. He thought it would be much better if an 
agreement giving France the Saar coal were preceded by economic 
union. 

May 19.—The Prime Minister, speaking of the serious economic 
weakness of the country and the need for strict economy and the main- 
tenance of controls, said that the balance of payments in 1946 revealed 
a deficit of $990 million, to cover which the country had had to export 
two-thirds of its gold reserves. The time would come when loans could 
no longer be negotiated on a purely financial and economic basis and 
then “each credit would be dictated by political realities,’ and that 
would mean that “‘a little of our independence is departing from us with 
each loan obtained. ” 

The Government floated 2.loans for financing reconstruction, one of 
10,000 million francs for the railways, consisting of 4 per cent Deben- 
tures, repayable in 40 years and issued at 34 per cent discount, and the 
other, an issue of reconstruction certificates, purchasable at 925 francs 
for a nominal value of 1,000 francs, carry 24 per cent interest, tax free, 
and redeemable in 3 years. 

A meeting of about 40,000 shopkeepers in Paris passed a resolution 
to declare a 10-hour strike on June 4 as a protest against State controls. 

May 20.—Shopkeepers in Dijon raided economic control and food 
offices and destroyed files and documents as a protest against controls. 
Similar incidents were reported from other towns. 

May 22.—The Prime Minister, in a statement to the press, pointed 
out the necessity of controls and said that if existing controls were 
removed the result would be the depreciation, if not the collapse, of the 
currency, and this would lead to far more oppressive controls, and 
possibly to dictatorship. Speaking of the scarcity of wheat and the 
reduction of the bread ration, he said that although the immediate 
crisis should be over by June 15, the stocks and supplies of wheat and 
other cereals would remain precarious until July, 1948, and added that 
U.S. help had consisted mainly in the dispatch of maize. 

May 23.—The leaders of the gas and electricity unions announced a 
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token strike for May 28 and a general strike to follow unless their 
demands for higher wages were met. 

May 24.—The Prime Minister signed a decree ‘‘mobilizing”’ all gas 
and electricity workers, and making it a penal offence for them to leave 
their posts. The workers’ unions reaffirmed their decision. 


GERMANY. May 12.—-It was learnt that 12,000 Yugoslavs had been 
brought from Italy into the British zone. They would be helped to 
return home, but any suspected of being war criminals would be handed 
over to the Yugoslav Government, and any who did not wish to return 
would be found work in Germany. 

Leaders of all trade unions in Diisseldorf told the British authorities 
that unless they were given a definite assurance on the food situation 
within 10 days, they would resign. The 2,000 employees of the 
Wuppertal Town Council issued a statement saying they could not in 
future ensure regular supplies of gas, water, and electricity because 
about 30 per cent of them were ill from lack of food. Food Office 
officials said that supplies issued in the past week had amounted to 650 
calories per day, and that it was still impossible to guarantee more than 
850. 
°A report on the nutritional health of Germans in the U.S. zone during 
March showed that there were serious losses of weight in all age groups. 

May 13.—Dr. Schacht was sentenced by a German court at Stuttgart 
to 8 years’ detention in a labour camp, confiscation of property, and loss 
of rights. There was a general stoppage of work in Flensburg and 
crowds demonstrated against the food shortage. 

The Regional Commissioner, opening the Landtag of Lower Saxony 
in Hanover, said the solution of the food problem lay within Germany, 
and he urged them to do their utmost to stamp out the black market so 
that everyone might get a fair share of the supplies available. He pointed 
out the terrible condition of German industry and said plans were being 
made to use the industrial resources of the British and U.S. zones to 
provide the country with foreign exchange to buy food and raw materials, 
and he was confident that Germany would recover. 

May 14.—The U.S. Military Governor, in a press conference, said 
it would not be possible to meet the full ration until after the harvest, 
though it should be greatly improved by U.S. allocations of grain for 
May and June. Owing to the severe winter and world demand, ship- 
ments from North America were 130,000 tons behind schedule, and 
collections from German sources had fallen short of the estimates by 
200,000 tons. Existing stocks of bread grains would last 21 days in some 
areas and 30 on others. There were indications that black market 
supplies were disappearing. 

U.S. allocations of food to Germany (see U.S.A.) 

May 15.—The British and U.S. Military Governments announced 
their decision to transfer to Frankfort the bi-zonal agencies of food and 
agriculture from Stuttgart, transport from Bielefeld, and the economic 
from Minden, in order to promote a closer working relationship between 
all agencies. (The finance agency was already in Frankfort). 
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May 17.—A meeting of trade union delegates at Mulheim passed 
unanimously a resolution calling for far-reaching administrative and 
economic changes in the British and U.S. zones, including the termin- 
ation of German-Allied economic control, the socialization of the basic 
industries, and the stopping of the dismantling of all plants not making 
armaments. 

May 18.—Elections to the Landtage in the 3 Lander of the French 
zone were held. The Christian Socials obtained a total of 115 seats, the 
Social Democrats 59, the Liberals 31, and the Communists 15. About 
65 per cent of the electorate voted. 

May 19.—It was learned from U.S. H.Q. in Frankfort that in order 
to check black market activities the shipment of cigarettes from the 
U.S.A. to private persons in the U.S. zone would be prohibited from 
May 27. 

May 20.—The British and U.S. Military Governors issued a state- 
ment in Berlin saying that, great as the cost was to their 2 Governments, 
continuous efforts had always been made to obtain the maximum of 
food supplies from oversea, and that if their efforts had not been wholly 
successful, it was due solely to the universal food scarcity which “‘is the 
direct consequence of war and which has put all western Europe on 
rations not very much better than those of Germany’’. Shipments of 
grain from the U.S.A. had been accelerated, and when they arrived an 
improvement in the situation would be expected. But German recovery 
and an improved standard of living demanded more than allied effort. 
It was useless to lay the blame for current deprivations on allied 
shoulders. Those who claimed to lead the people should realize that 
organized demonstrations, particularly in working hours, could not have 
the slightest influence on the imports of food—in fact, any action which 
impeded production, especially in the mines, must retard recovery and 
lead to further hardships in the winter. The statement concluded: “It 
is above all a time when Germans who hold positions of responsibility 
... Should face realities and shoulder squarely their obligation to their 
country and their fellow citizens.” 

The Food Minister of North Rhine-Westphalia, in a speech to the 
Landtag, said that if for political reasons the U.S.A. was not prepared 
to send food to the country, she might be forced to do so by economic 
reasons. He declared the British authorities were in part responsible 
for the worst crisis in the Ruhr so far, and did not agree that the black 
market had anything to do with food shortages in the towns. 

May 21.—The British Military Governor, in a reply to the speech 
by the Food Minister for North Rhine-Westphalia said the food diffi- 
culties were not entirely due to the non-arrival of imports. The two 
reasons were: (1) a world shortage of food, and (2) failure by the German 
administration to obtain full collection of indigenous resources and to 
distribute the available supplies effectively. The suggestion that the fall 
in food imports was due to the unwillingness of the occupying Powers 
to provide the necessary finance was “quite unfounded”. The cost of 
imports, which currently amounted to 5 times the value of exports, 
imposed a heavy burden on the British and U.S. people, and the 
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suggestion that Germany was entitled to claim this sacrifice as a right 
could not be accepted. 

The commander of a surface raider was found guilty by a British 
military court at Hamburg of having fired on a shipwrecked crew and 
of making no provision for their safety, and was sentenced to 10 years 
imprisonment. 

May 23.—The U.S. Military Governor, outlining the progress made 
in the economic fusion of the U.S. and British zones said that detailed 
agreement had been reached on the budgetary controls on expenditure 
for approved imports, while agreement in principle had been reached 
on an ordinance defining by law the powers of the German bi-zonal 
agencies, and also on the establishment of a German economic council 
for the combined zones. He emphasized that no steps had been taken 
for the political amalgamation of the two zones. Speaking of the food 
shortage, he said there was a real shortage everywhere in the U.S. zone 
and it was not a land of plenty as many supposed. 

A crowd of about 10,000 demonstrated at Remscheid against the food 
shortage. A trade union leader, in a speech to the crowd, said the crisis 
was not the result of the war but of what the “‘responsible authorities” 
had or had not done during the past eighteen months. If the advice of 
the trade unions had been taken there would have been no crisis, but the 
“enemies of our people” had been allowed to sabotage the work of 
reconstruction. Less than half the farmers in the area had honoured 
their food deliveries and the blame for this rested on the “reactionary 
administration”, 

May 24.—Figures were issued in Berlin showing that between Jan. 1 
and April 30 14 million tons of food, seed and seed potatoes, and 
fertilizers were imported into the British and U.S. zones for the 
Germans at a cost to the taxpayer of $163 million. Over half the bread 
grain available in the combined zones in the crop year 1946-47 came from 
imports, and cost $280 million. It was also pointed out that the popula- 
tion of the zones had increased by 25 per cent since 1938 (owing to the 
influx of refugees from eastern Germany) while agricultural production 
had decreased by 35 per cent. 

May 25.—Lord Pakenham, addressing the press at Essen, announced 
that western Germany stood ‘“‘on the threshold of a new era’’ with the 
proposals for the integration of the two zones. He also said that in 
England there was great friendliness towards Germans, and particularly 
young Germans. They must realize that the war was a crime, “the 
memory of which we are looking to Germans of the present day to 
wipe out”. As self-sacrifice was one of Germany’s greatest virtues so 
self-pity was one of her worst weaknesses, and there was a tendency 
to concentrate on one’s own sufferings and forget those of others. 


GREAT BRITAIN. May 12.—The King and Queen arrived back from 
South Africa. A Turkish Parliamentary delegation of 8 Deputies 
arrived in London on the invitation of the Speaker of the House of 


Commons. 
The Secretary of Overseas Trade circulated to the House of Com- 
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mons a statement on the recently concluded trade talks with the 
U.S.S.R. He said Russia planned to export moderate quantities of 
timber in 1947, and increased amounts later subject to obtaining certain 
machinery and transport equipment. They also expected to have a very 
considerable surplus of foodstuffs, particularly wheat and coarse grains, 
in 1948. They had pointed out that development of trade with Britain 
would not be possible unless further adjustment of the terms of the 
credits advanced under the Civil Supplies Agreement of 1941 were 
made, and that any agreement for trade development should be linked 
with an agreement on the credit question. 

May 14.—The Government, in a reply to the Polish Note of April 15 
on the demobilization of Polish forces under British command, said that 
the difficulties involved in demobilization were great and the desperate 
shortage of accommodation in the country had complicated the formation 
of the Resettlement Corps and the withdrawal of Polish troops from 
Germany and the Middle East, but that this was now being arranged. 
The rate of repatriation had been raised, by agreement between the two 
Governments, to 15,000 a month. The number of volunteers for 
repatriation was about 4,000 a month. The Polish armoured division 
was being brought from Germany for disbandment and its move should 
be completed by June 1. The military liquidation mission and the unit 
of military police in Brussels would not then be required. The Govern- 
ment pointed out that there was no evidence to support the Polish 
Government's allegation that this mission was ‘‘spreading lawlessness” 
among Poles. 

May 15.—The King, speaking at Guildhall, described the impress- 
ions gained during his tour in South Africa. His outstanding recollec- 
tion was his “realization that the faith of South Africans in Britain is 
not only unimpaired but has become stronger on account of her 
unflagging efforts in war and in peace. This more than anything renewed 
my pride in the past and strengthened my confidence in the future ... 
Come what may, nothing will ever shake my belief that this old country 
— old in history, old in experience, old in achievement — is at heart as 
young and vigorous as she has ever been.” 

In South Africa, behind all the variety of race and culture, scenery, 
climate, occupation, and so on there was ‘‘a unity which transcends it 
all, comprehending the African tribesmen who regard the occupant of 
the Throne as their father, to the men of European stock in whose hands 
the destiny of the country lies.’”’ South Africa had now grown to a full 
measure of manhood, but the old country could still do much to help 
her by cooperation, provided that cooperation was based on know- 
ledge. She was engaged on a task unique in the world: that of adjusting 
the progress of a white population of well over 2 million with that of a 
far greater number of other peoples, very different in race and back- 
ground — coloured, Indian, and above all African. But she was in no 
way dismayed by this or any other of the tasks that lay before her. 

The experience of warfare waged together and the realization of the 
common need for peace and reconstruction had given the nations of the 
Commonwealth a sense of spiritual, no less than material, partnership, 
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a partnership of priceless \alue, not only to those nations, but to the 
cause of united international effort for the better ordering of a distracted 
world. 

‘My travels’, he said, ‘““have made two things more clear to me than 
ever before. One is the strength for peace and good which the Com- 
monwealth and Empire derives from the wide dispersion of its resources 
—a strength which no political system possesses in equal measure — a 
strength which we must all do our utmost to enlarge by mutual help for 
the benefit of all. The other is the value of moral unity and mutual 
understanding, whereby our widely disbributed strength may be as 
effective in the tasks of peace as in the ordeal of war.” 

Before concluding he pointed out that the attitude of South Africans 
towards the British people was not limited to sympathy. That sym- 
pathy was based on a very real respect for their national character and 
for their determination to pull through. Never had the British reputa- 
tion stood higher in South Africa than it did today. Moreover, South 
Africans were convinced that the mission of Britain in the world was 
not ended, but was only entering upon a new phase. “In the supreme 
councils of the world”, he concluded, ‘‘she speaks not merely with an 
authority based on physical force and war potential but also with a 
moral authority, and with an unrivalled experience in the handling of 
men and human affairs. South Africans feel most strongly that the 
world needs Britain now more than ever before. . . .” 

The Government announced that they were in agreement with the 
proposals for the transfer of power in India submitted by the Viceroy 
and in view of the very great importance of these proposals they felt they 
should have final discussions with him before any statement was made. 
The Viceroy had therefore been invited to return for a short visit. 

Mr. Bevin’s review of foreign affairs (see page 292.) 

May 19.—The Viceroy of India arrived in London. 

May 21.—The European Coal Organization, meeting in London, 
discussed Britain’s first application for an allocation of coal. The 
General Secretary said that until her coal crisis, Britain had supplied 
to the organization between 100,000 and 200,000 tons a quarter. She 
was now asking for a share in any surplus available from America. 
There was a general willingness to help Britain, but difficulties arose in 
reaching complete agreement as to the amounts and the priority to be 
given to the allocation. He estimated the total amount of coal allocated 
to the organization at between 10 and 12 million tons a quarter. 

The Director-General of U.N.R.R.A., in a statement on the work 
of the organization said that at the end of the war there were about 8 
million displaced persons in Europe, of whom over 7 million had been 
repatriated in accordance with their wishes. No coercion had been or 
would ever be used in any circumstances, and every effort was being 
made to stop pressure being brought by political groups opposed to 
repatriation. 

The Secretary of State for India said in the House of Lords that the 
total casualties in disturbances in India since Nov., 1946, were 4,014 
persons killed and 3,616 injured. 
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May 22.—The European Coal Organization decided to recommend 
the allocation to Britain of 600,000 tons of U.S. coal for the summer 
quarter, provided that the U.S.A. could supply in that quarter at least 
g million tons to European countries which normally imported coal. 
(The Government had asked for 1,200,000 tons.) 

The Labour Party issued a pamphlet, ‘Cards on the Table’, in. 
terpreting the Government’s foreign policy. Dealing with relations 
with the U.S.S.R. the following points were made: the U.S.S.R. had 
maintained from 1945 a sustained attack on Britain aimed at eliminating 
her as a European and Middle Eastern Power; the use made by the 
U.S.S.R. of the veto destroyed all chance that the United Nations 
might have developed into an instrument for dealing with disagreements 
between the Big Three; the U.S.S.R. did not seem to realise that the 
existence of a Labour Britain as a stable world Power was a protection 
to Russian security and a guarantee against anti-Soviet aggression. 

Speaking of the present outlook, the pamphlet stressed that an 
exclusive line-up with the U.S.A. would be as dangerous and undesir- 
able as its opposite, and that it would be undesirable and unpractical 
for the Government to aim at a policy completely independent of the 
U.S.A. and U.S.S.R. as the leader of a European bloc. 

May 23.—It was learned that arrangements had been made to move 
to Britain 8,000 men of the former German Army’s 1st Ukrainian 
Division from prisoner camps in Italy. 

Trade agreement with Hungary. (see Hungary.) 

The Colonial Office announced that conversations had been held in 


Paris with Belgian and French colonial experts with a view to achieving 
technical co-operation between the 3 countries in their African terri- 
tories. Among the problems studied were nutrition, prevention of 
disease, labour difficulties, and medical education, and also disease in 
cattle and soil conservation. A series of conferences would be held in 
Africa from 1947 to 1950 to put into effect practical co-operation on 


these questions. 


GREECE. May 16.—The King, in a broadcast to the U.S.A. expressed 
the thanks of his people for the generous help they had received and were 
to receive. He said his country would remain faithful to the principles 
of freedom and democracy for which the U.S.A. and Greece had 
struggled together, and would continue to devote all its efforts to the 
work of reconstruction. 

May 17.—The Prime Minister, speaking of the campaign against the 
insurgents to the foreign press, said that “relentless press attacks and 
official public statements of unprecedented violence made by respons- 
ible political circles in neighbouring countries against Greece, and 
assistance given by those countries to the insurgents along the northern 
frontiers, make apparent a concerted action against her territorial 
integrity and her political stability.” 

May 18.—The Chief of the General Staff reported successes in the 
mountains north of Trikkala and to the south of Lamia, and estimated 
casualties suffered by the bandits in 4 days’ fighting at 350. 
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May 19.—Russian and U.S. Statements on Balkan Commission’s 
findings. (see United Nations Meetings.) 

May 20.—The Prime Minister said the Government were prepared 
to renew the amnesty for rebels who surrendered with their arms, for 
such time as might be ‘‘consistent with the exigencies and safety of the 
State.” They intended to invite impartial foreign observers to see that 
fair treatment was given to those who surrendered. He pointed out that 
the carrying out satisfactorily of the amnesty depended on effective 
measures being taken to seal the northern frontiers against further aid 
to the rebels from the outside. 

It was learned that the Government had asked the Balkans com- 
mission to inquire into § incidents alleged to have occurred since March 
22, 1947 along the frontiers with Bulgaria and Yugoslavia. 

May 22.—Fighting was reported from the Chaisa district and in the 
Karditsa area. Army attacks against strong rebel bands were reported 
from the Grammos district. 

British military mission vehicles were ambushed by rebels 13 miles 
north-west of Alexandroupolis and 2 men killed and an officer and 3 
men kidnapped. 

May 24.—The kidnapped men were released. 


HUNGARY. May 23.—It was learned that under a trade agreement 
recently concluded the Government would export foodstuffs to 
Britain for 3 years. 


INDIA. May 12.—Bombs were thrown in Amritsar, and the police 
asked for military aid. The Muslims in Kashmir and the Pathans in 
the N.W. Frontier Province were reported to be making demands for 
complete separation from both Hindustan and Pakistan. 

May 13.—The Delhi Pakistan Committee telegraphed to the Secre- 
tary of State for India and to the Viceroy supporting the demand for 
Pakistan and maintaining that Delhi was a Muslim majority province 
and cultural and religious centre and must be included in Pakistan. 
(The province, the smallest in India, contained New Delhi.) 

Communal rioting broke out again in Lahore. 

May 14.—Twelve people were killed in Lahore and shops, offices, 
and schools closed. The police had to fire on the mob. 

May 15.—Forty-five more people were killed in Lahore and many 
injured. Mixed police forces representing all communities were reported 
to be working satisfactorily in all the disturbed areas. 17 arrests were made. 

Announcement of Viceroy’s visit to London. (see Great Britain.) 

May 16.—In Calcutta the police had to fire on looters; and in Lahore 
many serious fires were started, resulting in the destruction of several 
markets and many houses, and the death of 18 people. Stabbing affrays 
occurred in Amritsar. 

May 17.—Many more houses were burnt down in Lahore. 

May 18.—The Governor of the Punjab ordered all the papers in the 
province to publish only the official accounts of disorders. The district 
magistrate of Lahore imposed a collective fine of a lakh of rupees 
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(£7,500) on the inhabitants of 5 localities outside the walled city and 
one of 2 lakhs on 3 localities inside the city. Affrays in a residential area 
of the city led to 6 more deaths. Rioting continued at Amritsar, and a 
curfew was imposed in 2 areas. In Calcutta the police had to fire to dis- 
perse rioters. 

The Governor of the Central Provinces issued a decree imposing the 
death penalty for attempted murder, and death or transportation for 
life for persons guilty of stabbing. 

The Viceroy left for London by air. 

May 19.—In Lahore go persons were arrested, including some 
Government officials. In villages on the outskirts fighting broke out 
and several people were killed, and in a suburb 18 people were killed in 
clashes with the police. Seizures of arms were made in several houses. 
In Calcutta 5 people were killed, and the police had to fire on rioters, 
who were armed with home-made bombs, etc. 

The Patiala State Government announced that no further refugees 
from riot-affected areas could be accommodated there (some 35,000 were 
already in the State, from the Punjab and the N.W. Frontier Province). 

Sir Firoz Khan Noon, in a statement in Lahore, accused Britain of 
carrying out a “‘policy of deliberate drift”, and asked, “‘if they want to 
leave India in a mess why do they need 12 months to do it?” If they 
were honest with themselves and the world then “they should leave 
India as a going concern in the hands of the Hindus and Muslims in 
two separate States living at peace with each other. Otherwise history 
will condemn them.” 

May 20.—Further rioting in Calcutta led to 3 deaths, and the police 
had to fire on the mob. Cases of arson occurred at Abbotabad, N.W. 


Frontier Province. 
May 21.—Figures of casualties during the disorders. (see Great 


Britain.) 

Mr. Jinnah, addressing the press in Delhi, called for an alliance 
between Hindustan and Pakistan, saying that relations between the two 
countries should be ‘‘friendly and reciprocal.’”’ The Muslim League 
would demand a corridor through Hindustan to connect the two groups 
of Pakistan provinces, and it would “fight every inch” against the 
partition of Bengal and the Punjab. The Government of Pakistan 
would be “popular and representative,” and a “really beneficial” 
relationship for both could be established with Britain. Pakistan would 
seek membership of U.N.O. He also said that all India’s armed forces 
must be divided completely. 

As regards the States, the League’s policy was not to interfere with 
regard to their internal affairs, but it expected ‘“‘as rapid progress as 
possible in the various States towards the establishment of full respons- 
ible government.” The States were at liberty to form a confederation 
as one solid group, or confederate into more than one group, or stand 
as individual States — it was a matter entirely for them to decide. 
Finally, as to minorities, in Pakistan they would be citizens of the State, 
enjoying all rights, privileges, and obligations without any distinction 
of caste, creed, or sect. There would also be provisions for protection 
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and safeguards of minorities, which, he considered, must be embodied 
in the Constitution itself. 

Disorders continued in Calcutta and the police had to fire on armed 
rioters. Five people were killed in communal fighting. In the Punjab 
the Government lifted the ban oa the publication of unofficial accounts 
of disorders. Some 40,000 people were estimated to have left Lahore 
during the week, leaving whole areas deserted and many buildings still 
on fire. In Peshawar gaol, rioting by political prisoners led to the 
police having to use tear gas. 

May 22.—More arson occurred in Lahore and more British and 
Indian troops were called in. Casualties since May 14 were stated to be 
108 killed and 199 seriously injured. In Calcutta further casualties were 
caused by home-made bombs. 

May 23.—Rioting broke out in Bombay and about twelve people 
were injured in knife attacks and stoning. In an affray at Moghulpura a 
man was stoned to death after a stabbing incident. 

May 24.—Serious rioting, with loss of life, occurred in Bombay, 
Lahore, Amritsar, and Calcutta, and in Baroda State large crowds 
attacked Government grain shops. Pandit Nehru, speaking in Delhi, 
described Mr. Jinnah’s claim for a Pakistan corridor as “fantastic and 
absurd”. He said the Congress would never agree to any part of India 
having foreign bases or extraterritorial rights. 

May 25.—Sardar Baldev Singh, the Defence Minister in the interim 
Government told the press in Delhi that if India was divided, division 
of the defence forces would be inevitable, but it would have “‘terrible 
effects” on the forces. It would be highly inadvisable to have a joint 
army for Hindustan and Pakistan. If Pakistan was decided on the Pun- 
jab would have to be divided. It was true that it would weaken both the 
Muslims and the Sikhs, “but we now find it impossible to restore 
brotherly relations. We know we shall suffer, and we are prepared to 
face the lesser evil’. 

If Britain restored to the States the status they had before the British 
arrived, he said, the Punjab ought to be restored to the Sikhs, from 
whom the British took it as a trust when they occupied the province. 
Over 95 per cent of the 5 million Sikhs lived there. He said Mr. Jinnah’s 
demand for a corridor was utterly impossible. 

Serious rioting in Indore State resulted in 68 policemen and 43 
civilians being injured. A curfew was imposed, and 48 arrests made. 
Demonstrations by Congress supporters were staged in which the 
crowd attempted to march on the palace to demand responsible govern- 
ment and the removal of foreign officials from the State services. (The 
Prime Minister was an Englishman). 

The Maharana of Udaipur announced a new Constitution under 
which 31 members of the Legislative would be elected by popular 
franchise, and special representation would be given to Muslims, to 
labour, and to women. Further affrays occurred in Calcutta. 


ITALY. May 12.—The executive and parliamentary group of the 
Socialist Party issued a statement accusing the Prime Minister of 
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“attempting to shift the political axis of the Government,”’ a step they 
considered would “‘increase its inefficiency at a moment when the econo- 
mic and monetary situation of the country necessitates the application 
of energetic measures against speculation.”’ 

May 13.—The Prime Minister told the Cabinet that the Socialist 
Party statement had weakened the solidarity of the Government and 
made his position untenable. He no longer felt he could speak to the 
Assembly in the name of the Government and he would therefore 
resign. He then submitted the Government’s resignation. 

May 15.—The Government signed an agreement with the inter- 
governmental committee on refugees providing for a committee to 
promote early repatriation or emigration from the country of refugees 
under the committee’s control. The committee assumed responsibility 
for the cost of administering the refugee camps. 

May 16.—Admission to I.C.A.O. (see International Conferences.) 

The President invited Signor Nitti to form a Government. 

May 21.—Signor Nitti informed the President that he was unable to 
form a Government. The President then called on Signor Orlando. 

May 23.—Transfer of Ukrainian prisoners to Britain. (see Great 
Britain.) 

May 24.—Signor de Gasperi accepted the mandate to form a 
Cabinet with the broadest possible basis. 


JAPAN. May 14.—At a meeting of the Allied Council in Tokyo the 
Soviet delegate declared that since the surrender, almost no serious 
attempt had been made to rehabilitate Japan’s economy, which was now 
a “blind alley”, and that the announced reforms in this field were very 
limited. He accused Japanese industrialists of sabotage, saying that they 
hid their stocks and sold goods on the black market. He said nothing 
had been done to halt inflation, and H.Q. had disregarded the recom- 
mendations of the Allied Council on economic matters. 

May 16.—Gen. Imamura, former G.O.C. in New Guinea and the 
Solomons was sentenced at Rabaul to 10 years imprisonment for failing 
to check his troops from committing atrocities. 

May 20.—The Government resigned (in conformity with the pro- 
visions of the new Constitution). The Liberal Party refused to take part 
in a four-party coalition Government except on conditions which were 
unacceptable to the Social Democrats. 

May 23.—Tetsu Katayama, leader of the Social Democrat Party, was 
elected Prime Minister by an overwhelming majority in the Diet. 


NEW ZEALAND. May 22.—The Prime Minister, speaking at Christ- 
church, criticized Egypt, Iraq, and other countries for trying to squeeze 
Britain for every penny she owed them, and said that if it had not been 
for Britain Mussolini would be ruling in Cairo and Hitler would be 
astride Iraq. 


PALESTINE. May 12.—Two British C.I.D. men were shot dead in 
Jerusalem. 
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May 14.—A mine exploded in Sarafand army camp, injuring 2 soldiers. 

May 15.—Railway lines were mined in several parts of the country. 
2 British officers were killed and 2 others seriously injured in trying to 
move a mine on the Haifa-Acre line. Two trains were derailed, one 
near Rehoboth and another between Haifa and Jaffa. 

The Government announced that to ensure speedy punishment of 
persons guilty of offences under the Defence Emergency Regulations, 
and to relieve civil courts, permanent summary military courts would 
be established in Jerusalem, Lydda, and Haifa, to be presided over by a 
major empowered to pass sentence of up to 2 years imprisonment or a 
fine of £200 or both. 

May 16.—In Haifa a stationary vehicle blew up as a police car was 
passing. One British policeman was killed and 2 others injured. 

May 17.—The Trade Winds, also known as Hatigfa, carrying 1,411 
illegal immigrants, was intercepted off Haifa and brought into port 
where the immigrants were transferred to take them to Cyprus. 

The Stern Gang issued a list of demands which would have to be 
satisfied before they would agree to a “‘cease fire” against British troops. 
These were: no deportation of illegal immigrants; abolition of the 
military régime and military courts; lifting of the curfew; no confisca- 
tion of property; and no arms searches or operations against “under- 
ground fighters.” 

May 20.—The Assistant Secretary for Economic Affairs, in a broad- 
cast, said that security expenditure had risen from £43 million in 1945 
to £8 million in 1947 owing to terrorism. There was damage to 
Government buildings and to the railways, besides the expenses of 
requisitioning and renting buildings, zoning and security measures, 
evacuation, and pensions to dependents of the victims of terrorism. 
With so large a part of the budget expenditure devoted to security 
forces, it was impossible to give taxation relief or spend money on 
development. 

Fighting occurred between Jews and Arabs in a village near Petah 
Tiqva, resulting in loss of life. 

May 22.—The Arab Higher Committee issued a statement encourag- 
ing the boycotting of ‘‘the obstinate enemy”’ and wished to see it become 
an engrained principle. A special office would be opened in Jerusalem 
to help secure for Arab traders goods in short supply. 

The elected Assembly passed a resolution declaring its intention to 
take a definite stand against terrorism. Such activities must be thwarted 
by preventing terrorists from obtaining food and arms, but, the 
resolution continued, there must be no co-operation with the Govern- 
ment. The Budget, totalling £1,250,000, was adopted. 

Mordechai Laufer was sentenced to 7 years’ imprisonment for being 
in possession of arms. 

May 23.—A ship carrying illegal immigrants was boarded by a naval 
party off Haifa. 


POLAND. May 14.—Reply from Britain to Note on the demobiliza- 
tion of Polish forces under British command. (see Great Britain.) 
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SOUTH AFRICA. May 15.—The King’s speech on his impressions 
of South Africa. (see Great Britain.) 

May 24.—Gen. Smuts, in an interview to the press, said that rela- 
tions between the 3 Great Powers might be strained, but he could see 
no possibility of their fighting. He flatly disagreed with those who 
foresaw a sharply diminishing role for British influence in world affairs, 
If the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R., two great but somewhat inexperienced 
nations, had been left in direct contact since the war, there might have 
been trouble, but “the British Commonwealth with its still immense 
resources and commanding world position has been there to cushion 
the shock. This buffer function, as I see it, is a vital service the 
Commonwealth will have to go on performing in years to come. .. it 
has more than just an intermediary role to play. It is still a first-rank 
Power. It is not only numbers that count, it is quality also’. 


SPAIN. May 13.—Withdrawal from I.C.A.O. (see International 
Conferences.) 


SYRIA AND THE LEBANON. May 12.—The Prime Minister of 
Syria stated that the Government would receive 750,000 pounds per 
year from the Iraqi Petroleum Company for the right of passage and 
protection of the pipelines running through the country. 

May 24.—The Syrian Prime Minister was understood to have 
informed the U.N. Assembly that the Arab States and the Arab Higher 
Committee might refuse to co-operate with the study committee for 
Palestine (appointed by the Assembly) if it took a decision which linked 
the problem of Jewish displaced persons in Europe with that of 
Palestine. 


TRANSJORDAN. May 25.—The anniversary of the country’s inde- 
pendence was celebrated, and the King, in a speech, said that a united 
Syria should endeavour to remove the barriers created by external 
mandates in a manner that would safeguard full national rights. Those 
who believed in the Arab cause would be pleased to see the strengthening 
of relations by the signing of a treaty of friendship with Iraq. 


TRIESTE FREE TERRITORY. May 21.—The death sentence 
passed on Maria Pasquinelli was commuted to life imprisonment. 


TURKEY. May 22.—The U.S. military mission to supervise the 
application of U.S. aid to Turkey arrived in Ankara. 


U.S.A. May 12.—Mr. Marshall sent a further Note on Korea to the 
U.S.S.R. in which he stated that he accepted M. Molotov’s assurances 
on the Korean situation and agreed to resume an May 20 the U.S.- 
Soviet negotiations to establish a provisional Government for the whole 
of Korea. 
Mr. Dean Acheson resigned the Under-Secretaryship of State in 
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_ order to return to private life. Mr. Robert Lovett, a former Assistant 
Secretary of War, succeeded him. 

May 14.—The War Secretary stated that over 400,000 tons of food 
would be shipped to Germany in May, at least the same amount in June, 
and probably more in July. In addition 74 million pounds of dried 
skimmed milk would be sent. He said that every measure within their 
power had been taken to meet the German food crisis. 

The Senate approved by 79 votes to 4 the Bill to provide $350 
million for general relief. A proposal that the amount should be reduced 
to $200 million was defeated by 64 votes to 19. (The amount had been 
reduced to $200 million by the House of Representatives.) 

May 15.—The Department of Agriculture announced that 456,000 
tons of grain would be exported to the British and U.S. zones of 
Germany, 25,500 tons of wheat, 150,000 tons of maize, and 24,000 tons 
of flour to France, 25,500 tons of maize to Britain, and 12,000 tons of 
flour to Italy. 

May 20.—Mr. Marshall, speaking at a press conference, said that a 
committee of the State Department and other agencies of the Govern- 
ment was studying the economic and political situation in Europe, the 
Far East, Middle East, and Latin America with a view to drawing up a 
comprehensive policy of relief, bearing in mind the new position of the 
U.S. in the world. Dealing with China, he said no decision had been 
taken on the granting of a $500 million loan earmarked for her by the 
Export-Import Bank. He had recently been studying developments in 
that country very carefully and thought that whether financial aid for 
China would be forthcoming depended largely on the efficacy of the 
current reorganization of the Chinese Government. 

He declared that no request for an appropriation similar to that 
embodied in the Greco-Turkish Aid Bill was immediately in prospect, 
except possibly for Korea, for which the State and War Departments 
would be obliged soon to ask Congress for about $200 million, of 
which $78 million would be for rehabilitation and the rest for costs of 
occupation. Dealing with the $350 million granted by Congress for 
general relief, he said the State Department would soon approve the 
allocation from it of $100 million to Italy. 

May 22.—The World Monetary Fund announced its first grants: 
$25 million to France in dollars in exchange for French francs, and 
$12 million to the Netherlands, half in dollars and half in British 
pounds, in exchange for guilders. 

May 23.—The Under Secretary of State, said that the U.S.A. would 
make no payment to Britain for any expense Britain had incurred in 
Greece after March 31, 1947. Originally Britain had said she could do 
nothing for Greece after that date but had later advanced more funds. 
This was clearly the responsibility of the British Government and 
although it had been intended to begin U.S. aid on that date, the 
Government were under no obligation to pay Britain for help given 
since then. 


UNITED STATES OF INDONESIA. May 12.—It was learnt that 
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separatist movements were on foot in West Java, including the cities of 
Bataira and Bandoeng, and on the extreme north-west, including 
Bantam, where local leaders had proclaimed themselves independent, 
The “Sultan of Bantam” telegraphed to Queen Wilhelmina asking for 
recognition. 


U.S.S.R. May 22.—Isvestia, commenting on Mr. Bevin’s review of the 
Moscow conference, said his remarks did not convey a correct idea of 
the work of the conference or the attitudes of the Powers which took 
part. Speaking of denazification he had tried to refute criticism of the 
activities of the British authorities in Germany, but no one could 
refute “‘such facts as that former prominent members of the Hitler 
regime, barons of monopoly capital, hold key economic posts in ths 
British zone.”’ 

Dealing with reparations, he had badly confused the issue, and “in 
face of numerous facts, one cannot deny that the allies have failed to 
fulfil their obligations following from the Crimea and Potsdam decisions 
on reparations”. When he said he was against the policy of loans to 
Germany which after the 1914-18 war had enabled that country to 
modernize its industry and surpass its competitors, it was evident that 
his fear of German competition determined the policy of the British 
occupation authorities in regard to the development of peaceful German 
industries. 

Izvestia continued: ‘‘Mr. Bevin’s speech also presented in distorted 
fashion the discussion on the future political organization of Germany. 
In this case again he openly revises the Potsdam decisions.” In the 
parts of his speech on the four-Power treaty, “from the very beginning 
he incorrectly informed the House of Commons regarding the Soviet 
Union’s attitude towards the demilitarization and disarmament of 
Germany when he contrasted the attitude of the Soviet Union with that 
of the other 3 delegations. He passed over the fact that the French 
delegation supported a number of the Soviet amendments and also 
deemed it necessary to suggest a number of essential amendments to the 
U.S. draft.” It was incorrect to say that the Soviet delegation added 
a number of amendments to the U.S. draft which had no direct bear- 
ing on it. The amendments had contained demands reiterating the 
decisions of the Yalta and Potsdam agreements directly aimed at des- 
troying German militarism and preventing further German aggression. 

Mr. Bevin objected to four-Power control over the Ruhr until 
German economic unity was reached, but the British policy with 
regard to the Ruhr was directly opposed to any such economic unity. 
His contention that the fusion of the U.S. and British zones constituted 
only an economic operation was refuted by the fact that agreement had 
been reached that the decisions of the unified bi-zonal agencies should 
have a binding effect. 

His argument that the Polish western frontier had not been settled 
was uitenable. That question was settled and not subject to revision. 
Izvestia concluded that in speaking of the revision of the Anglo-Soviet 
Treaty his speech was “inconsistent with reality.”” He did not mention 
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that in the negotiations for revision Britain was suggesting amendments 
which, far from improving, worsened the treaty, since these British 
amendments were aimed at weakening the obligations assumed under 
the existing treaty. 


YUGOSLAVIA. May 12.—Transfer of Yugoslavs from Italy to 
British zone of Germany. (see Germany.) 


MR. BEVIN’S REVIEW OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


MR. BEVIN, opening a debate in the House of Commons on May 1s, 
said he had realized before going to Moscow that it would be wrong to 
expect too much from the conference in providing for the final settle- 
ment of a peace treaty with Germany. The real problem was that the 
whole of middle Europe had to be rebuilt, and if this task were unduly 
delayed, the difficulties would simply increase. The important issues 
now stood clearly defined. He thought that the London conference in 
November would probably be the most vital in the world’s history, 
Speaking of Germany, Mr. Bevin made the following points. The 
Government had been accused of employing Nazis, but this had been 
proved untrue. The U.S.S.R., on the other hand, had not disputed that 
they were employing Nazis. The question of reparations had brought 
up the problem of what was agreed at conferences. Britain had been 
wrongly accused of going back on agreements. It was true that it was 
suggested at Yalta that $20,000 million should be paid to the Allies, 
of which half should go to the U.S.S.R., but nothing was settled as 
final. The British delegation had reserved their decision and no one 
was committed to anything. At Potsdam he had considered the 
reparations problem settled when it was resolved in the agreement 
“the proceeds of exports from current production and stock shall be 
available in the first place for payment for ‘approved’ imports.” In 
examining the problem in Moscow he could not, therefore, agree that 
the Yalta reparations discussion should be taken as a decision binding 
Britain to approve of taking reparations from current production. The 
Government could not agree with that principle: they had no wish that 
Germany should escape paying reparations, but wished to ensure that 
the cost was on Germany and not on those whom she had attacked. 

He described the political development of Germany as a “purely 
practical problem” and considered the use of slogans such as ‘‘federali- 
sation’”’ and “centralisation” in international discussion on the subject 
was to be deplored. The Government, backed by their experience of 
constitutional development within the Commonwealth, had tried to 
combine elements of both conceptions of government. They were 
strongly opposed to the idea that the police should come under the 
control of the Central Government, but considered that the control 
and organization of the police, together with executive authority, should 
rest with the Lander, but certain functions in regard to investigation of 
crime should be co-ordinated with the State. The main objective was 
to prevent the development of a police State. The U.S.S.R. had been in 
favour of following the pattern of the Weimar Constitution, but it had 
to be remembered that the President of the Weimar Republic had the 
power to suspend the Constitution and, while it might be useful as a 
study, there were other points in this Constitution which would be 
dangerous to the Allies and to peace. The Germans must decide for 
themselves whether they favoured proportional representation; but 
the Council of Foreign Ministers must take care that it did not create 
a system of government which might lead to one-party control. 
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He regarded with deep concern the failure to reach agreement on the 
four-Power Treaty. Even if the original U.S. proposal did not cover 
all that was required, the very establishment of this link would alter 
the course of world affairs. Fortunately, Mr. Marshall had made it 
clear that the offer had not been withdrawn. Turning to the Ruhr, 
he said the claim put forward that this area should be under four-Power 
control was untenable until there was economic unity of Germany. 
The Government could not agree that the Ruhr should be singled out 
for special treatment when other parts of the country were regarded as 
close preserves. The principal point of disagreement in the preparation 
of the German Peace ‘Treaty was the extent and method of participation 
of allied States in preparing the draft treaty. He had been anxious to 
secure the most liberal rights of participation at all stages, and attached 
high importance to Dominion Governments’ obtaining such rights as a 
recognition of their contribution to victory. 

Turning to territorial claims, he said the Government supported 
Polish and French claims. The U.S.S.R., however, maintained that 
the Polish claim to German territory and the Polish-German frontier 
were settled at Potsdam. He pointed out that it was agreed at Yalta, 
and confirmed at Potsdam, that the final decision on Poland’s western 
frontier should await the peace settlement. Dealing with the problem 
of refugees, he regretted that it had not been possible to establish a 
commission to deal with those refugees already accepted by Germany. 
Overcrowding was worst in the British zone and tended to depress the 
standard of life. He considered the question of freedom of movement 
very important. There must be complete freedom to travel through the 
country and take up work where it was to be found. Speaking of the 
repatriation of prisoners-of-war, he said this should be completed by 
Dec. 31, 1948, but it must be remembered that 2 million persons would 
be involved, and it could not be done without preparation. On the 
question of the German Constitution, some progress had been made 
on the body to advise on the provisional Constitution, but it had not 
been possible to reach agreement. This was unfortunate, for the Control 
Council might prepare a Constitution and find it had no roots in the 
country. The association of Germans would be helpful in preventing 
this. 

Dealing with the fusion of the U.S. and British zones, he said this 
agreement must be made to work. The restoration of Europe depended 
on coal, and, to get coal, the workers must be fed. During the next 3 
months there would be a serious shortage of food. After that he 
believed there was hope for a better food ration. As to the status of 
bi-zonal agencies, he said agreement had been reached for an ordinance, 
and it was decided that the agencies’ orders should be binding on those 
to whom they were issued. The chairmen of the agencies would have 
powers to act when the Control Council was not in session. The 
agencies would sit in Frankfort. Turning to the question of socializa- 
tion, he declared that he adhered to the principle of public ownership. 
The industries in the British zone were held in trust by the C.-in-C. 
It was impossible to return them to their former owners. He was not in 
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favour of breaking up the basic German industries into small par i vithir 
International control could only be brought about by some form if * 


public ownership, and German opinion would be consulted. 
Dealing with Austria, he thought it would be wholly inconsisten; 


with the spirit of the Potsdam agreement to annex property taken afte J wasn 


the Anschluss. As to relations with Russia, he said he had met M. Stalin 
and discussed the revision of the Anglo-Soviet Treaty of 1942. It was 


agreed to proceed with the revision and 4 meetings had been held. In wae 
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dealing with this treaty he had borne in mind the four-Power Treaty 


complete organism. 

Turning to Poland, he said he had seen suggestions that he had 
altered the Government’s policy. This was not true; the policy wa 
consistent, and he had always maintained that the Poles should retum 
home. There was now better understanding with the Polish Govern- 
ment over the Resettlement Corps; 66,000 men had been repatriated 
from Britain, 12,380 from Italy, and a considerable number from 
Germany. There were 28,000 in Britain awaiting repatriation and this 
was being done at the rate of 1,500 a month and should be completed 
in June. He was sure that the Poles could return with a better feeling 
than hitherto. Trade, financial, and other agreements would have a 
good effect on both countries. From Hungary, Czechoslovakia, and the 
Balkans he had found a greater response towards Britain. A greater 
and more friendly feeling was beginning to develop and this would be 
increased if trade with them could be maintained and improved. 

Speaking of the Treaty with France, he said this confirmed that 
Biitain had not forgotten what she had sufferea from Germany in past 
years. It was a firm pledge to stand with France for mutual security 
in the hope that together they could help to build a lasting European 


peace. 


Mr. Bevin, replying on May 16 to the debate, commented on the 
working of the Council of Foreign Ministers, and said one of the biggest 
handicaps to the Council was the glare of publicity to which it was 
subjected. He did not want secret negotiations, but this was quite a 
diffzrent matter; they could not even “think aloud” or make pre- 
liminary suggestions to find out the mind of their colleagues without 
reaching headlines in the press. He did not blame the Soviet Govern- 
ment, but thought it was largely due to the power of the U.S. press and 
hoped that when the Ministers came to discuss the crucial issues again 
they would be able to have the frank exchange of views without com- 
mitments which they wanted, without attracting undue publicity. 

Dealing with the Tirol settlement, he said it was not correct to say 
that the 2 States concerned arrived at an agreement without assistance 
from anybody else. He had helped to promote the agreement and had 
used all his influence to make it a success, insisting that it should be 
written into the Italian treaty. 

Of the French claim for the Saar he said the Government had always 
been firm supporters of the claim for an area known as the Old Saar 
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/ within the 1919 boundaries. He doubted whether it would be wise to 
extend this claim to include an agricultural area with a fairly dense 
German population. He did not exclude the possibility of minor 
) changes, but hoped that France would not insist on claiming a per- 
) manent enlargement of the area, foreshadowed by arrangements 
recently put into force. 
| Speaking of the Italian colonies, he said the Foreign Ministers agreed 
’ to establish a commission to visit them and it should start its work 
| when the Italian treaty was ratified. The Government had invited the 
' other Powers to nominate delegates to meet in London for preliminary 
' work. The U.S.A. and France had agreed to this suggestion. The 
' Soviet reply was still awaited. 
' He was glad that the Dutch Prime Minister had gone to Indonesia 
to help reach a settlement. He fully appreciated the difficulties of both 
' sides but hoped that agreement would soon be reached because of the 
great contribution Indonesia could make towards world recovery. 
| Dealing with China, he said the Government had representatives 
' there closely following the situation. China had postponed trade 
' negotiations with Britain until she had settled dealings with the U.S.A., 
| but had recently submitted a counterdraft which the Government were 
studying, and he hoped negotiations would soon be completed. 

In Japan a liaison mission had been set up and the Prime Minister 
had a personal representative there. The Government would strive to 
get allied agreement on the basis of the treaty with Japan, and would 
keep in close touch with the Dominions. As for the textile trade, he had 
arranged to send a labour attaché to Tokyo, but he pointed out that the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire trades could not be saved by imposing 
restrictions on other countries. 

Turning to the Middle East, he continued: “‘I would like to say with 
emphasis that in all the negotiations with Egypt there has been and will 
be no attempt to appease the Egyptian Government at the expense of 
the Sudanese people.”” The Government had gone as far as they could 
go to meet both the Egyptians and the Sudanese, and even if the matter 
were taken to the Security Council, they could go no further. On the 
question of the withdrawal of British forces from Egypt, he said troops 
had originally been stationed there to defend Egypt and the allied 
cause. It was a transit area, and the return of the Commonwealth to a 
peace-time military footing was bound up with this centre. It could 
not merely be closed down without providing alternative accommoda- 
tion for the troops concerned, and this had been recognized by the 
Egyptian Government and dates had been fixed for a withdrawal. 
Now, however, that the conditions of the withdrawal had been rejected 
Britain stood by the 1936 Treaty. The Government were continuing 
to contribute to the social and economic development of the Middle 
East as a whole, if only because their financial and economic assets 
there were of vital importance to the country. If these interests were 
lost, it would lead to a great reduction of the standard of living in 
Britain, and other countries as well. As for defence, Britain’s commit- 
ments were as before, but some were being reviewed in the light of the 
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peace treaties, the terms of which entailed a reduction in the cl 
British manpower in the next 2 years. 

The Government did not accept the view that the country had ceased 
to be a great Power. He thought it had an authoritative part to play, 
and the very fact that it had fought so hard and paid so high a price fo, 
liberty made it a duty to maintain its position. 
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May 12.—The political committee, dealing with the terms of refer- 


' ence of the special study committee heard Faris Bey el Khoury (Syria) 
_ who said the Arab States could accept no solution that established a 
' Jewish State in the Arab homeland; in fact, no solution that did not 
' establish Palestine as a democratic independent State and stop Jewish 
' immigration until the Government of an independent Palestine had 
' decided what should be done about that. The study committee’s terms 
_ of reference should include instructions to produce a plan for inde- 


ndence. 
Mr. Shertok said that the Jewish national home was a process of which 
a Jewish State was the consummation. Immigration was the crux of the 


' whole thing, and the problem of displaced Jews in Europe was insepar- 


able from the problem of Palestine — they had nowhere else to go. 


_ Anti-Semitism in many parts of Europe was as rife as ever. The reply 
' to the question why the British were victims of terrorism was that the 


White Paper of 1939 was still in force. 

The Polish delegate maintained that the only dispute was that between 
the Jews and Arabs together and the Mandatory. The independence of 
Palestine should be real and not protected by any Power or Powers; in 
fact the Arabs must get rid of foreign oil companies. Britain was main- 
taining a “police State” in Palestine. She should open the doors to 
all Jews who wanted to go there. 

The Iraqi Foreign Minister said Poland’s stand on immigration was 
a declaration of war.on behalf of one people against another. A people 
who had made a transitory residence in Palestine 2,000 years ago were not 
entitled to have national aspirations to lands occupied by another people. 

Mr. Ben Gurion maintained that in the land of Israel Jews could in no 
circumstances be made to remain a dependent minority. An Arab 
spokesman invoked the right of self-defence against Jewish aggression, 
and Faris Bey condemned the U.S. suggestion that the study com- 
mittee be instructed to give full consideration to a guarantee of the 
rights necessary for the peace and independence of the people of Pales- 
tine as the worst of all the proposals made. 

The Jewish Agency put in a prepared statement asking that U.N.O. 
should not permit the membership of the study committee to include 
British or Arab representatives. 

The committee then decided by 29 votes to 14, with 10 abstentions, 
(Russia and the Slav States) to make no reference to independence in the 
terms of reference. Britain and the U.S.A. voted for this. 

May 13.—The political committee decided by 13 votes to 11, with 
29 abstentions, that the study committee should be composed of 11 
Powers — Australia, Canada, Cezchoslovakia, Guatemala, India, 
Netherlands, Persia, Peru, Sweden, Uruguay, and Yugoslavia. The 
South American countries abstained because they reserved their 
affirmative votes for a U.S. resolution that would have limited the 
number of members to 7. The Arab States also abstained. 

By the terms of reference the Committee was to prepare, by Sept. 1, 
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a report for the next Assembly “‘on the question of Palestine”, anj 
make proposals for its solution. It was given the widest powers to ascer. 
tain all relevant facts, both in Palestine and elsewhere, and was to give 
the most careful consideration to the interests of the 3 religions. 4 
Soviet and Indian proposal that the committee be instructed to include 
among its recommendation one for establishing an independent demo. 
cratic State was defeated by 26 votes to 15, with 12 abstentions. 

May 14.—The Assembly, in plenary session, dealt with the report of 
the political committee, and M. Gromyko maintained that the failure 
of the Mandate as a system of government for Palestine was self- 
evident from the British reference of the question to U.N.O. The 
existing situation was a threat to peace. British troops were an enemy 
to both the Jews and the Arabs. A solution of the problem, he said, 
must take into account the fact that the country was inhabited by two 
peoples, and the best solution would be a bi-national independent State, 
with equal rights for Arabs and Jews. This was not impossible if those 
who made the new State’s constitution would benefit from the experience 
of certain countries in Europe. Failing that, a special committee should 
study the possibilities of partition. 

He also said that U.N.O. had a special responsibility to the Jewish 
survivors of Nazi brutality, so “the study of a possible Jewish State 
should be one of the most important tasks of the fact-finding commission.” 
They must recognize that none of the Eastern European countries was 
able to help the Jews, and that none of the Western ones had been able 
to do so in the past explained the Jewish aspirations for their own State. 

Faris Bey gave an account, based on the Bible, of the transitory con- 
nection of the Israelites with Palestine. Their descendants were today 
in Arabia. The immigrants now coming from Eastern Europe were in 
origin Mongols from S.E. Russia. Sultan Abdul Hamid had refused to 
give an inch of Palestine to the founder of Zionism, on the ground that 
it was not his, but his people’s property. 

May 15.—The Assembly, by 41 votes to nil, with the Soviet abstain- 
ing, adopted the political committee’s resolution setting up the study 
committee of 11, and instructed the committee to report to its next 
regular session. It then approved the terms of reference by 45 votes to 7. 
The Arab States, Egypt, Turkey, and Afghanistan voted against it. 

In a vote, taken earlier, on the composition of the committee, the 
Soviet, Arab States, and Egyptian delegates abstained, in order to 
express their disapproval of the exclusion of the Great Powers. 

A Norwegian resolution asking the Assembly to appeal to all Govern- 
ments and peoples, especially the peoples of Palestine, to refrain from 
the threat and use of force or any other action prejudicial to the As- 
sembly’s work was carried unanimously, with Egypt and the Arab 
States abstaining. 

The Jewish Agency stated publicly that interference by the British 
with illegal immigration came within any definition of acts of violence. 
The Secretary-General of the Arab League stated that nobody should 
infer from the Arab votes that the Arab States would not cooperate 
with the study committee’s investigations. 
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INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES 


May 13.—The International Civil Aviation Organization, meeting in 
Montreal, decided to amend the Chicago convention on international 
civil aviation to include a clause reading: ‘“‘A State which has been 
expelled from membership of the United Nations shall automatically 
cease to be a member of the International Civil Aviation Organization.” 
When this was passed the Spanish delegation withdrew. 

The preparatory committee for the International Refugee Organ- 
ization unanimously decided to “assume operational responsibility” 
from July 1, and take over the work of U.N.R.R.A. and the Inter- 
governmental Committee on Refugees. Members of the committee 
were asked to make advance contributions to finance 1.R.O. until it was 
formally constituted. 

May 16.—The International Civil Aviation Organization voted 
unanimously to admit Italy as a member State. 

It was announced by the International Refugee Organization that the 
signatures had been secured of 16 nations whose contributions would 
represent over 75 per cent of the budget. (15 signatures representing 
75 per cent of the budget were required.) 

May 18.—A conference of Socialist parties of Austria, Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland, and Rumania concluded in Budapest 
after deciding to prepare statistical data in each country as to possibilities 
of increased trade between them. 

May 22.—The committee of the Refugee Organization adopted a 


report outlining the plans of the organization. The first budget 
would be framed on a 75 per cent basis, i.e. $112,060,500. 


THE SECURITY COUNCIL 


May 20.—The Council dealt with the question of the subsidiary 
group which it had instructed the Balkans commission to leave in the 
area of its investigation in the northern frontier area of Greece. 
(Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia, supported by Russia, had objected 
to the terms of reference given to the group by the commission, and 
refused to cooperate with it.) 

The U.S. delegate, supported by those of Australia, Belgium, Brazil, 
and China, upheld the correctness of the commission’s procedure and 
said the terms of reference were an accurate interpretation of the 
Council’s intention (i.e. that the group should be a stabilizing influence 
on the frontiers of Greece). 

The Soviet delegate introduced a resolution modifying the terms of 
reference, first by debarring the group from investigating any frontier 
incident without first getting the permission of the parent commission, 
and secondly by removing the headquarters of the group from Salonika 
to Athens. 

The U.S. delegate said he hoped the Council would not allow itself 
to be pushed into the position of controverting its own intentions, and 
he was supported by Australia. The three Governments were, in 
effect, defying the United Nations by their attitude. 
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UNITED NATIONS MEETINGS 


THE BALKANS COMMISSION 


May 20.—The Balkans commission met in Geneva and dealt with 
statements, presented by the Russian and U.S. members respectively, 
on the causes of the Greek frontier incidents. The Russian statement 
reiterated eatlier charges that the Greek authorities had selected their 
witnesses from Fascist and criminal elements, and recapitulated the 
alleged evidence of British complicity in the terrorism and atrocities 
reported to have taken place. Its implied conclusions were that Greece 
was solely responsible for all that had happened, that her frontier 
authorities were provoking civil war, and that the underlying cause was 
the persecution of democratically minded citizens and minorities by 
the Greek Government. 

The American statement pointed out that of all the four countries 
visited, freedom of speech, the press, and meeting existed only in 
Greece, and only there did witnesses dare to criticize their Government. 
Little direct evidence had been produced to refute the Greek charge 
that the Governments of the other three countries were supporting the 
rebels. Refugees from Greece were being subjected to political 
inoculation and propaganda envisaging the overthrow of the Greek 
Government, and all three countries, particularly Bulgaria, were 
fomenting and supporting the movement to detach Macedonia from 
Greece and form its 3 parts into a republic within the Yugoslav 
federation. 

It found that many violations of the frontier had taken place on each 
side, but the conditions created did not amount to civil war. The 
persecution to which the minorities in Greece were subjected after the 
civil war of 1944-45 had caused several thousand persons to take refuge 
in the mountains or in neighbouring countries where they formed 
groups hostile to the Greek regime, but this is no way relieved the three 
other countries of their duty in international law of preventing sub- 
versive activity against Greece on their territory or gave them an 
excuse for supporting Greek rebels. 

The Greek liaison representative, replying for his Government, said 
the responsibility of the three other countries was indivisible. Their 
aim was the detachment of the provinces of Western Thrace from 
Greece and the subsequent political enslavement of the whole country, 
the ultimate object being purely strategic. All the information his 
Government possessed went to show that the plans for this aggression 
were to continue on an increasing scale. 

May 22.—The Balkans Commission, by a majority vote, adopted the 
U.S. report on the apportionment of responsibility for the incidents on 
the Greek frontiers. The Soviet and Polish members voted against it, 
and Belgium, Colombia, and France abstained. It adopted 3 reccm- 
mendations to be presented to the Security Council: that there should 
be a permanent international commission to watch over frontier events 
on the spot, with a neutral president; that all 4 countries should do their 
utmost to settle their differences amicably by concluding minority 
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treaties; and that refugees should be rounded up and put into camps, 
controlled by the permanent commission, and should be allowed no 
political activity. 

May 23.—The report of the Commission, based on a draft by the 
British and U.S. delegates was signed together with a covering letter to 
the Security Council, in which reservations towards part of the report 
were separately mentioned. The Commission found that the under- 
lying cause of the disturbances was the refusal of most of the countries 
concerned to accept as final the frontiers as at present defined. The 
exploitation of the Macedonian question was a positive threat to the 
tranquillity of the Balkans, which “‘can only add to the existing tension 
and suspicion, and increase national passions sharpened by their 
identification with political ideas’. To restore normal conditions along 
the frontiers between Greece and Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia, 
the Commission recommended the establishment of a body, either a 
very small commission of Government representatives or a single 
commissioner with a staff having no direct interest in the affairs of any 
of the 4 countries. They recognized it was impossible to control the 
passage of refugees across the border but suggested that each Govern- 
ment should assume the obligation to remove refugees as far as possible 
from the place of crossing. Refugees should be segregated and not per- 
mitted to indulge in any political or military activity, and any camps 
of them should be placed under some international body authorized by 
the United Nations. Proposals were also made for repatriation. 

The Russian and Polish delegates in two joint reservations, the one to 
the second part of the report and the other to the findings as a whole, 
considered that the commission had not determined that the Albanian, 
Bulgarian, and Yugoslav Governments supported civil war in Greece. 
They declared that the accusations of the Greek Government in this 
respect were without foundation; that the commission had not deter- 
mined the existence in Greek Macedonia of a separatist movement 
inspired by Yugoslavia; that it had not determined that the Albanian, 
Bulgarian, and Yugoslav Governments were responsible for the frontier 
incidents; and that the civil war in Greece originated not from frontier 
incidents, but directly from the abnormal internal political situation 
of the country. 

Finally, they accused Greece of tolerating and conducting a system of 
racial propaganda directed particularly against the Slavs. 

(see also The Security Council) 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS 


U.N. Social Commission, Lake Success. 


U.N.E.S.C.O. Second Representative Conference on 
Reconstruction and Rehabilitation, Paris. 


Viceroy’s meeting with Indian leaders, Delhi. 
International Socialist Congress, Ziirich. 

U.N. Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East, 
Shanghai. 

I.L.O. Thirtieth Session, Geneva. 

U.N. Economic and Social Council, Lake Success. 

1.T.U. International Conference on Telecommunications, 
Atlantic City. 

International Rubber Conference, Paris. 

U.N.R.R.A. Intergovernmental Committee on Refugees, 
Lake Success. 

Referendum on the Bill of Succession, Spain. 

F.A.O. Conference, Geneva. 

U.N. World Power Conference, The Hague. 

U.N. General Assembly, Lake Success. 

International Maritime Conference, Lake Success. 

The Council of Foreign Ministers, London. 
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